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WORDSWORTH S NEW WORK. 


James Munror & Co. will publish next week, Words- 
worth’s new volume of Poems, entitled ‘‘ Yarrow reE-vis- 
ITED AND OTHER PoEms.” 


OG” A few copies will be printed in a duodecimo form, 
to match the former volumes, published a few years since. 


» Oct. i. 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


MATTHEW Xv. 29—39, 
Multitudes are healed and fed by Jesus. 


29 And Jesus departing thence came to the sea of 
Galilee, and going up into the mountain, sat down 
30 there. And great multitudes came to him, having 
with them those who were lame, blind, dumb, and 
maimed, and many others ; and they laid them at 
31 the feet of Jesus, and he healed them. So that 
the multitudes were astonished, when they saw 
the dumb speak, the maimed whole, the lame 
walk and the blind see ; and they glorified the God 
32 of Israel. And Jesus calling his disciples to him, 
said, [ have compassion for the multitude, be- 
cause they have now been with me three days, 
and have nothing to eat; and I am unwilling to 
dismiss them fasting, lest they faint by the way. 
33 His disciples say to him, Whence could we pro- 
cure bread enough in this wilderness, to satisfy 
34.0 great a multitude? Jesus says to them, How 
many loaves have you? And they said Seven 
35and’ a few small fishes. And he directed the 


36 multitudes to sit upon the ground. Then taking 


the seven loaves and the fishes, he gave thanks, 

and broke them, and gave to his disciples, and 

37 the disciples to the multitude. And all eat and 

were satisfied; and they took up the remain- 
13 
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gader of the fragments, seven baskets full. Now 
those who eat were four thousand men, besides 

39 women and children. Having sent away the 
multitade, he entered into the vessel, and came 
into the borders of Magdala. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V.29. To the sea of Galilee. From the parallel passage in 
Mark vii. 31, we learn that Jesus had now come to the eastern 
side of the sea of Galilee. 

The mountain—as the article obliges us to translate—was 
probably some well known mountain on that side of the lake. 

V.30. Mark (vii. 32—37) gives a particular instance of 
those cures which are here rejated only in a general way. 

Maimed. Some of the commentators question whether 
the Greek word should be translated ‘maimed.’ For the 
common meaning of it among the classic writers, is crooked, 
bent. And they think it more agreeable to the usual char- 
acter of Christ’s miracles, that it should be so translated 
here. ‘Our Lord, says Olshausen, ‘ never restores a cut-off 
limb, but heals the unsound ; he never creates bread without 
a substratum, but increases that which is before him.’ 

V. 32. And have nothing to eat. We are not to suppose 
from this, that the multitude had been without food for three 
days; but that they had now consumed the provisions 
brought with them. 

V.33. That such a question should have been put by the 
disciples at this time, has been noticed as not a little remark- 
able. According to Dr Carpenter (though his opinion does 
not rest on any firm ground) the feeding of the four thousand 
occurred within nine days of the feeding of the five thousand. 
And it seems incredible that in so short a space the disci- 


ples should have forgotten that signal miracle; or (if they 
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vemembered it) that they should have doubted Christ’s 
power in the present instance to renew that miraculous 
supply. Hence it has been said in explanation (by Olsbausen,) 
that the disciples may not have questioned the power of our 
Lord, but only whether he would then choose to exercise it ; 
for he did not always —as the plucking of the ears of corn 
shows — satisfy the wants of his disciples and friends in a 
miraculous way,— Another explanation supposes we to be 
emphatic, and the question therefore to be a kind of hint on 
the part of the disciples, to show their expectation of some 
miraculous increase of food; as though they had said, ‘it is 
impossible for us to furnish bread for so vast a multitude — 
you alone are able to supply it’ But to this it may be ob- 
jecied, that in Mark (viii. 4.) the disciples are represented as 
asking,‘ whence can any one satisfy these men with bread ?” 

V.35. To sit upon the ground. Probably ‘in companies’ 
as at the former feeding for the greater convenience of the 
disciples. 

V.39. Sent away the multitude. Probably for the same 
reason as that given in John vi. 15. 

Magdala. ‘There isa difference of opinion among geog- 
raphers as to the situation of this place ; some putting it on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, and some on the western. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


[. We lose much of the impression which the ac- 


counts of our Saviour’s miracles might otherwise pro- 
duce, when we pass over them hastily, resting satisfied 
with the few words of the Evangelist. ‘These words are 
indeed sufficient for purposes of accuracy; and it has 
often been justly remarked that this manner of narration 
contains all the simplicity of truth. But as a modern 
writer would describe such stupendous miracles in quite a 
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different manner, so a moderm reader is liable to be 
misled, by the difference — measuring perhaps the im- 
portance of an event, by the length of its description, 
or the character of the style in which it is set forth. 


We must therefore call in the aid of the nnagination, to 


bring up these scenes before us as they may be reason- 
ably supposed to have taken place. And in order to 
this, one inust have acquaintance with Scripture Geog- 
raphy, Antiquities, €&&c. which certainly, if for this 
reason alone, deserve our attention. 

2. ‘O the faith and zeal of these chents of Christ ! 
They not only follow him from the city into the desert, 
from delicacy to want, from frequence to solitude, but 
forget their bodies in pursuit of the food of their souls. 
Such sweetness did these hearers find in the spiritual 
repast, that they thought not on the bodily. By how 
much more a man’s mind is taken up with heavenly 
things, so much less shall he care for earthly. What 
shall earth be to us, when we are all spirit? And, in 
the mean time, according to the degrees of our intel- 
lectual elevations, shall be our neglect of bodily con- 


tentments.’ Bishop LHall* W, SILSBEER, 


*I quote Bishop Hall in order to recommend his ‘ contempla- 
tions,’ to those who love te read Scripture with a spiritual under- 
standing, and to have a pious significance attached to every pas- 
sage of Holy Writ. Not that the reader will always find there 
the most correct interpretations, and oftentimes he may wonder at 
the nice ingenuity, which could trace out such exact parallels. 
The critic too will find fault with the frequent point and antithesis, 
which has caused this writer to be styled the ‘ English Seneca.’ 
But to him who takes up the book for purposes of devotion, these 
will be little hindrances. 
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MATTHEW xvi. 1—12, 


The Pharisees and Sadducees ask a sign — the 
disciples are cautioned against their doctrine. 


1 And the Pharisees and Sadducees came to try 
him, asking him to show them a sign from 
2Heaven. But he answered and said to them, 
When it is evening, you say it will be fair weather, 
3 for the sky is red. And in the morning, there 
will be a storm today, for the sky is red and 
lowering. Ye hypocrites, you know how to 
discern the face of the sky, and can you not 
4discern the signs of the times? An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and 
no sign shall be given it, but the sign of Jonah 
the prophet. Then he left them and departed. 
5 Now when his disciples were come into the other 
side, they had forgotten to take bread with them. 
¢ And Jesus said to them, Take heed and beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
7 Then they debated among themselves and said, 
s It is because we have taken no bread. But Jesus 
perceiving it said, Why do you debate among 
yourselves, ye of little faith, because you have 
gtaken no bread? Do you net yet consider or 
recollect the five loaves among the five thou- 
10 sand, and how many baskets you took up? Or 
the seven loaves among the four thousand and 
13* 
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11 how many baskets you took up? How is it that 
you do not understand, that it was not concern- 
ing bread that I told you to beware of the leaven 

i2z0f the Pharisees and Sadducees? Then they 
perceived that he did not caution them against 
the leaven of bread, but against the doctrine of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V.1—4. The parallel passage is Mark viii. 11, 12. 
similar occurrence is also related in Matt. xii, 38—41. 

V.1. Totry him. Notto tempt, as in the common version ; 
for that implies, enticing to evil and supposes moreover a 
malicious design on the part of the Pharisees — neither of 
which is conveyed in the original. For although the design 
of these men seems to have been bad, yet the evangelist uses 
no language which necessarily implies this, but as usual 
merely relates the fact, without passing judgment upon the 
motives, 


4 sign, See note on Matth. xii. 35, in vol. iv. of Scriptural 


Interpreter. Christ was every day working signs, (i. e. mir- 
acles) before them. But it seems they here desired signs of 
another character—‘signs from Heaven.’ Au interesting 
question then presents itself, whether the Jews sincerely 
desired further testimony to the Messiahship of Jesus, than 
was given by the exhibition of miracles, or whether it was 
wholly from a captious spirit that they made the demand. 
That they were often much influenced by such a spirit, ap- 
pears from a slight knowledge of their character. But evi- 
dence has been brought to show that in this instance, the 
Pharisees and Sadducees may have expressed merely a na- 
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tional prejudice. Vitringa* quotes passages from the Jewish 
writers, particularly from Josephus, to prove that it was 
‘the ancient belief of their church, that the Messiah was 
to work similar miracles to those of Moses.’ This seems 
to explain the passage in Jolin vi. 80, which Vitringa thus 
parapbrases — ‘ You, they say, who would prove yourself to 
be the true Messiah, have indeed fed many men at one time 
with a few loaves. But this cannot be compared with the 
act of Moses, who for forty years fed the vast multitude of 
the Israelites with bread which came down from Heaven, 
unprepared by human labor: If you would then take away 
every scruple from our minds, and establish the highest 
authority for yourself, do as Moses did.’ They therefore ask 
a sign from Heaven, such as is manifestly wrought without 
human aid, at the mere will of the agent; resembing 
those which Moses, Joshua, and Elias had performed, or 
rather had declared to be performed hy the power of God, 
Vitringa quotes from Josephus, among other passages, that in 
the 20th Book, ch. 5th of his Antiquities, which contains the 
account of one Theudas, who pretended to be the Messiah. 
This man ‘told the people he was a prophet, and that he 
would by his own command divide the river, and give them 
an exsy passage over it; and many were deluded by his 
words.’ ‘ Here,’ says Vitringa, ‘we see this false prophet 
endeavoring to meet the popular notions of the Messiah, by 
imitating the miracles of Moses and Joshua, in their passage 
of the Red Sea and the Jordan. And it is not unworthy of 
remark, that in the time of Theodosius the younger [in the 
Sth century of the Christian era] there was a similar impos- 
ter who gave out that he was Moses, and promised the simple 
multitude an easy passage through the sea from the island of 
Crete to the continent.’ 

V.2. The ancients were acquainted with these signs of 
the weather as appears from Pliny and other writers on 
Natural History. 


*In the second volume of his ‘ Observationes Sacra.’ 
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V.3. ‘If Divine Providence have kindly appointed signs 
of fair and foul weather, by which men might order their 
actions, how much more probable that the same Providence 
has appoiuted certain signs of the Messiah, whereby he miglit 
be known and recognized.’* If then, says our Lord, you 
have a knowledge of the former, how it is that you are in- 
sensible te the latter ? 

Hypocrites. ‘The term is probably used here not as pecu- 
liarly applicable at this time, but rather as expressing the 
general character of the Pharisees. 

V.4. Adulterous. See Script. Interp. vol. iv. p. 137. 

The sign of Jonah. Ib. pp. 138, 139. Our Lord here 
reproves these questioners in the same manner as he had 
before done. But this is nothing strange, as they were 
insolent enough to make the demand a second time. 

V.6. We learn from the parallel passage (in Mark viii. 13) 
that directly after a sign had been asked of him by the Phari- 
sees, Jesus ‘ entered into the ship again, and departed to the 
other side,’ whence he had but lately come, and probably in 
the same vessel. It is worth the while here, as in other parts 
of the N. T., to endeavor te recall the scene to our minds as it 
probably took place, that it may be impressed more deeply 
on our hearts. — Jesus having satisfied a company of four 
thousand with food, immediately crosses the sea of Galilee, 
with the design we may suppose, to impart spiritual nourish- 
ment to those on that side of the the Lake, as be had just 
given material nourishment to those on the other side. His 
benevolent heart was no doubt cheered and animated at the 
thought of the relief, which had just been afforded to so 
many of his fellow beings; and now we may fancy him re- 
joicing still more that he was about to bring ‘ glad tidings of 
great joy,’ and to offer the ‘ bread of life’ to so many hunger- 
ing souls. We may suppose it would have been peculiarly 
welcome to him in such a state of mind, to find for hearers 


* Wolzogen's Commentary upon Matth. 
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humble and confiding spirits, who would drink gladly of the 
waters of life, without questioning, or cavilling dispute. 
Shall we wonder then that ‘he sighed deeply in his spirit’ 
(Mark viii. 12) when at his first landing ‘ the Pharisees came 
forth’ tempting him! He sees at a glance that these dis- 
puters are not fit objects of instruction. He laments deeply 
that they are still so hardened as to ask a second time for a 
sign, and reproving them for their insensibility to spiritual 
things, lie departs by the same conveyance to the other side. 
Probably this sudden departure left the disciples no time to 
take provision for their temporal wants. Meanwhile their 
Master meditates on the discouraging scene, whieh he had 
just left, and is desirous to make it an oceasion of impreve- 
ment to them. — And this leads him to express himself as in 
the text. 

V.7. They debated among themselves: Why? ‘They 
thought that since Christ knew they had no bread, he had 
cautioned them in season, not to buy loaves of the Pharisees 
or Sadducees—as if their bread might ¢ontaminate,’* 


‘Very exact care, says Lightfoot, ‘ was taken by the Plia- 
risaical canons, what Jeaven was to be used and what not, 


Disputations occur here and theret whether heathen leaven 
is to be used and whether Cuthite [Samaritan] leaven &e.’ 
Moreover the disciples ‘ had seldom heard leaven used for 
doctrine. The metaphorical use of it indeed was frequent 
among them in an ill sense, namely for evil affections; but 
the use of it was more rare, if any at all, for evil doctrine.’ 

V.8. Some would give this meaning to our Lord’s ques- 
tion: ‘What is the subject of your debate? Is it that you 
have taken no bread with you?” But the common arrange- 
inent seems preferable, as being more appropriate to his 
rebuke of the ‘little faith’ of his disciples. * Why should you 
be troubled that you have brought no bread ? Have you so 
soon forgotten that 1 am able to give you a miraculous sup- 
ply of food ?” 


* Wolzogen upon Matth. —_t In the Rabbinical writings, 
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Of little faith — means, I think, a want of trust in Divine 
Providence. But itmay perhaps also refer to that absence of 
spirituality in the disciples, which prevented them from look- 
ing beyond the mere literal sense of their Master’s words. 
Had they thought more of ‘the living bread which came 
down from Heaven’ they would not have supposed he could 
take part or interest in their vain disputes about the means of 
satisfying temporal wants, 


PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


Are there not many such Pharisees and Sadducees at 
the present day, who, passing over the evidences of 
religion that are about them, seek further signs of the 
truth, for mere excuse of their indifference and neglect * 
And may not the Christian teacher copy in this as in 
other things, the example of his Lord; not vainly hoping 
to satisfy such cavillers — for they come not to be sat- 
isfied — but setting before them plainly and boldly the 
certain consequences of such a captious spirit: putting 
them in mind of Jonah’s preaching to the Ninevites, 
and assuring them that except they repent they shall 
suffer the punishment of final impenitence, Against 
such ‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up and condemn 
them.’ W, SILSBEE. 


THE DATES OF OUR LORD’S BIRTH, AND OF THE 
BEGINNING OF HIS MINISTRY. 


That Jesus Christ appeared on our earth--that he 
taught, and suffered, and died, and rose again — that the 
New Testament contains a true record of his life, death 
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and resurrection, are facts of which it is infinitely impor- 
tant we should be well assured. They are truths which 
lie at the very foundations of our highest expectations on 
earth, and our hopes of heaven. When our Lord was 
born, and the precise time of his entrance upon his great 
work are questions of minor importance ; and, yet, to 
the Christian they should not be devoid of interest. 
Shall we delight to remember the natal days of our rela- 
tives and friends; shall we celebrate with festive solem- 
nities the birth day of the saviour of our country? and 
shall we feel no interest in ascertaining the birth-day of 
our greatest friend —the Saviour of our souls ! 

Moreover, our present inquiry may serve to clear up a 
difficulty which seems to attach to the gospel narrative : 
— and this, whether for the satisfaction of the believer, 
or in order to answer the cavils of the sceptic, is not an 
unimportant service to the cause of sacred truth. 

The difficulty to which | refer may be briefly stated 
thus: —In the 3d chapter of St Luke’s gospel it is said 
‘In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 
Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, the word of God 
came unto John, the son of Zacharias, in the wilderness, 
Now when all the people were baptized, it came to pass 
that Jesus also, being baptized and praying, the heaven 
was opened,’ &c. ‘ And Jesus himself began to be about 
30 years of age.’ Such is the account of the beginning 
of our Lord’s ministry as given by Luke. Matthew gives 
the following particulars with regard to the birth of our 
Saviour. ‘ Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in 
the days of Herod the king.’ Now, if we compare these 
statements with one another, and with what we learn 
from profane history, we discover an apparent incon- 
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sistency, or inaccuracy. For it is pretty clearly ascer- 
tained that king Herod died in the spring of A. U. 750; 
and that Tiberius succeeded Augustus in the empire, 
some time in August 767: so that the 15th of Tiberius 
would be A. U. 781. And as it is probable that Jesus 
was born a year or two before the death of Herod, and 
that he did not enter upon his ministry till some months 
after the commencement of John’s preaching, the dates 
we have mentioned would make our Lord at least 32 or 
33 years of age when he was baptized. I say it is pro- 
bable that Jesus was born a year or two before the death 
of Herod. This is a natural inference from the circum- 
stances recorded by Matthew. ‘The appearance of the 
star —the visit of the Magi—the massacre of the in- 
fants from two years old and under, the sojourn in Egypt 
seem to indicate that as much as two years elapsed be- 
tween the birth of Jesus and the death of Herod. It 
would appear, too, from the account given by Luke of 
the preaching of the Baptist, that some time must have 


intervened between his first appearance and the baptism 


of Jesus. It was his office to call the attention of a sin- 
ful and careless world to the claims of that greater one 
who should come after him; and this could not be done 
in a day. 

Here, then, is the difficulty which attaches to the gos- 
pel-dates of our Lord’s birth, and of the beginning of his 
ministry. If Jesus was born two years before the death 
of Herod, and entered upon his public mission after the 
15th of the reign of Tiberius, he must, at this time, have 
been at least 33 years of age; which seems, at first sight 
to be inconsistent with the statement of St. Luke. 

This difficulty may be obviated in two ways. 
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I. By supposing that Luke reckons, not from the sole 
reign of Tiberius after the death of Augustus, but from 
the time he was made colleague with that emperor. A 
variety of computations is not unusual in the annals of 
history. Prideaux speaks of two of Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign ;—there were three of the reign of Cyrus, and 
many of the reign of Augustus.— We have reason to 
conclude, moreover, from several passages in the Roman 
historians, and the most ancient Christian writers, that 
Tiberius was for some time partaker with Augustus in 
the government of the empire, and that there actually 
were in use two different computations of the beginning 
of his reign —one from the time he was made colleague 
with Augustus, and one from his sole empire after the 
death of Augustus. And ifso, there could be no reason 
why St Luke should not have.used the first, as well as 
the second computation in dating the public ministry of 
our Lord. Supposing that he did this, and supposing, 
with Bishop Usher and Prideaux, that Tiberius began his 
proconsular government two or three years before the 
death of Augustus, the difficulty we have stated entirely 
disappears. 

II. But there is another, and perhaps, a better way of 
answering the objection to the correctness of the gospel 
narrative. Itis this— granting that St Luke computed 
the reign of ‘Tiberius from the time he became sole em- 
peror, A. U. 767;—and granting, consequently, that 
Jesus was 32 or 33 years of age when he entered upon 
his ministry ; still, we cannot convict the Evangelist of 
inaccuracy. For, look again at his statement — “‘ and 
Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of age” 

14 
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You see that the expression is indefinite, and may be 
understood with some latitude. 

By the expression (Kai airds jv 6 Inovis acl érav 
iguaxovta cozducvoc,) rendered in our common version 
‘‘he began to be about thirty years of age,” it is not 
meant by Luke that our Lord then entered his thirtieth 
year. A more literal translation would be, ‘‘ And Jesus 
himself, beginning, was about thirty years of age.” Or 
‘* Jesus was about thirty years of age when he began” — 
cozouevo;s referring to his entrance upon his ministry, 
and not at all to his age. Such is the use of the word 
in other places, as in Chapter xxiii. 5 — ‘ He stirreth 
up the people, teaching throughout all Jewry, beginning 
(agSuuevos — having begun) from Galilee to this place.” 
And so St Peter in Acts i. 22. If, then, Luke says that 
Jesus was about thirty years of age, we may suppose that 
he was a little more or a little less, as circumstances may 
determine, without doing any violence to his language. 
In fact we find that the word (woev,) ‘ about” is often 
used in the Gospels where precise exactness is not in- 
tended. Asin Matthew xiv. 21: ‘‘ And they that had 
eaten were about three thousand souls.” So in Luke 1, 
56, xxii. 41, John i. 39, and other places. Particularly 
might we expect this latitude of meaning when the writer 
is using round numbers, and has no special reason for 
being very exact. Such is the case in the passage now 
under consideration ; and we may conclude that our Lord 
was thirtytwo or thirtythree years of age, when he began 
his ministry, and still acquit St Luke of any misstate- 
ment or inaccuracy. 

From what hasbeen said, it seems probable that Jesus 
was born about two years before the death of king Herod; 
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i.e. inthe year of Rome 748; and that he begun his 
public ministry thirtythree years afterwards. 

If these dates be correct, it is obvious to remark that 
the common reckoning of the Christian Era, called An- 
no Domini, is not very accurate. ‘This reckoning com- 
mences January 1, A. U. 754, that is, six years after the 
time we have fixed upon as the birth of our Saviour. 
This mode of computation was not introduced till near 
the middle of the sixth century, by oue Dionysius Exi- 
guus, a Roman Abbott; ‘so that it is not strange that 
after so great a distance of time, a mistake was made in 
the fixing of the first year of it.” The mistake was dis- 
covered - by calculating an eclipse of the moon, which 
Josephus says took place during Herod’s last illness. So 
much for the year of our Lord’s birth. The season of 
the year in which he was born has been a subject of still 
greater doubt among the learned. Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who lived in the second century, says that in his 
day, some supposed Christ to have been born on the 2Ist 
of May; others on the 20th of April. Later writers 
have fixed upon the Autumn; the latter end of October, 
according to Whiston. But Mann, in his dissertations, 
is rather inclined to the Spring. At any rate, there 
seems to be little reason for deciding upon the 25th of 
December, or what is called Christmas, as the birth day 
of our Lord. The depth of winter does not seem to be 
a proper season for a survey and enrolment, when: peo- 
ple, many of them, were obliged to leave their homes, in 
order to enter themselves according to their tribes and 
families. Besides, when Jesus was born, there were 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night; which would not, probably, have been 
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the case in the dead of winter in the climate of Palestine. 
These probabilities are confirmed by an argument drawn 
from the first chapter of Luke, to which I can now only 
refer. Indeed Christmas day was formerly celebrated 
on the 6th of Januaty; and was altered to the 25th of 
December, as being nearer the winter solstice — indicat- 
ing thereby, that it was fit, at the season the material 
sun began to approach our earth, that the Sun of Right- 
eousness should come to enlighten and renovate the 
moral world. 

From what has been said it appears that there is little 
reason from history for observing the 24th of December 
as the anniversary of our Lord’s birth. As to the pro- 
priety or impropriety, on other grounds, of setting apart 
any day in the year for such a celebration, Christians 
hold and act upon different opinions. But as I now 
have little occasion or space for the discussion of this 
subject, I will stop here ; leaving it to be settled by older 
and wiser heads. And I close by saying that, though 
we may not be able satisfactorily to settle all the minor 


questions relating to the appearance — the ministry — 
the death and resurrection of our Lord, still we should 
be devoutly grateful that these facts — the pillars of our 
faith — are established on foundations, which the cavils 


of the sceptic and the sneers of the scoffer can never 
remove. Let us rejoice, then, in our firm assurance of 
the truth of our holy religion; and by the purity and 
consistency of our lives, let us recommend it to others. 
H. G, O, PHIPPS, 
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THE ALLEGED MISTAKE OF THE APOSTLES. 


Ir is supposed by many biblical critics as well as oth- 
ers, that the first christian apostles believed Christ was 
to make a second personal descent upon the earth before 
the generation existing at his death should pass away : 
that, at this time, his followers would be rewarded, his 
opposers punished, and the whole world destroyed. To 
attempt to disprove this doctrine is the object of the fol- 
lowing dissertation. 

It may be urged, that even admitting they were thus 
mistaken, no important conclusion follows from the fact; 
since supernatural instruction upon this subject was not 
necessary to the propagation of the christian religion, 
and of course they had received no divine authority to 
speak on the subject. But it does appear important ; for 
had Paul preached to the Thessalonians, for example, 
that the world would soon perish, — as some maintain 
he did, — and years passed away without any approach 
to a fulfilment of his prediction, they must have lost 
confidence in his teachings. And we ourselves could 
scarcely place the same unbounded trust in his other 
doctrines. 

No doubt the apostles, as well as their master, suffered 
many currenterrors of the Jews to pass uncorrected ; but 
to suffer error is very different from propagating it. The 
opponents of our theory say that the apostles explicitly 
declared that “the end of all things should presently 
appear.” While in regard to the erroneous opinions of 
their age, they left them uncontradicted, using always 


common language upon the subjects they treated of, 
14* 
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without going out of their way to correct erroneous opin- 
ions. 

It was the common, not to say universal, opinion of 
the learned Jews, that all the friends of the Messiah, 
when he came upon the earth, should live with him till 
the consummation of all things, which should speedily 
take place. The early Jewish Christians would natu- 
rally embrace this error, in whole or in part, and imagine 
‘the end of all things should presently appear.” Nay, 
they would naturally cite the words of the Saviour, in 
relation to his second coming, as having reference to the 
end of the world, and not to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, considering this coming as literal, and not figura- 
tive. 

Some writers cite St Paul as an advocate of this doc- 
trine, and quote the following amongst other passages, 
viz: I Thess. iv. 13—18, in which the apostle is thought 
to have distinctly declared his expectation of the near 
approach of Christ’s coming, and of the end of the 
world. 

The sense of this passage, however, will better appear 
if we consider the object Paul was aiming at, and the 
general scope of the whole Epistle. In this Epistle 
Paul endeavors to prove the divine origin of the Chris- 


tian doctrine. Amongst other arguments, he employs 
this, viz: Christ was declared to be the Son of God 
by his resurrection, and that by this miracle his promise 
to reward the good and punish the wicked in a future 
state is made certain. 


In the fourth chapter, after giving the new converts 
some directions, and reminding them of instructions 
previously given, he proceeds to remove an error, which 
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seemed to lie heavily upon them. ‘They appear to have 
thought, that such as were dead at the time of Christ’s 
second appearance, would be deprived of the happiness 
the living were to enjoy. ‘The apostle attempts to cor- 
rect this error, by saying, as we would translate the 
passage — 

I would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning 
the dead. So that you shall not mourn as the rest, who 
have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died, and 
was raised again, so also, [we believe that] God will 
bring those who have falien asleep with Jesus, with him. 
For I tell you this, on the Lord’s authority, that we who 
are living, who are left till the coming of the Lord shall 
not anticipate the dead, Since the Lord himself will 
descend from Heaven with a shout, with the voice of an 
archangel, and with the trumpet of God, and the dead 
in Christ. shall have been previously raised; then we, 
who are living, who are left, shall be snatched up to- 
gether with them into the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air. And so shall we be ever with the Lord. Where- 
fore comfort one another with these doctrines. [1 Thess. 
ch. iv, 13—18. | 

13. We would not have you ignorant evidently means 
we would have you instructed about the dead, &c. 

14. God will bring those who have fallen asleep with 
Jesus, with him: i, e. with Jesus, when Christ shall ap- 
pear at his second coming, and shall bring with Jesus, 
the Christians who have previously died. 

15. We who are living, &c. Although the apostle 
uses the first person, he does not mean himself merely ; 
but puts himself in the place of such as should remain 
alive at the end of the world. This is by no means an 
uncommon manner of speaking. 
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The Lord’s coming, i. e. at the end of the world. 
Here Paul makes no attempt to tell at what precise time 
this was to take place. At the beginning of the next 
chapter, he expressly tells them, it is unnecessary for him 
to say anything about the time when this consummation 
of all things shall take place. ‘‘ But,” he says chap. v. 
2d verse, ‘‘ concerning the times and the seasons, breth- 
ren, you have no need that I write to you, for you your- 
selves know very well that the day of the Lord shall so 
come as a thief in the night.’”’ That is, the end of the 
world comes like a thief— no one knows when it shall 
come. Jesus himself had uttered the same sentiment : 
“ But of that day and hour knoweth no man; no, not 
the angels of heaven ; but my fatheronly.” [ Matt. xxiv. 
36.] After this assertion, it is not probable St Paul 
would hazard an opinion upon the subject, without inspi- 
ration, which would preclude the possibility of any mis- 
take. 

It appears from the next Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
written the same year, that they misunderstood his 
words, expecting the end of the world shortly to appear, 
while they with the apostle should be alive. In conse- 
quence of this opinion, some of them had given up their 
worldly affairs, as inconsistent with preparation for such 
an event. 

To correct this mistake Paul writes the second Epistle, 
and in the beginning of the second chapter he comes to 
the subject. 1. We beseech you, brethren, by the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering to- 
gether unto him, that you be not soon shaken from 
that opinion, nor be disturbed, neither by spirit, nor by 
doctrine, nor by letter as if from us, [stating] that the 
day of the Lord is at hand. 
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From this it appears that some had attempted to impose 
forged letters upon the Thessalonians, and to guard 
against this he promises for the future to write the salu- 
tation with his own hand, 

He next proceeds to show that the coming of Christ 
could not take place until another event had occurred. 
‘* For that day shall not come except there come a falling 
away first, and that man of sin be revealed,” &c. ch. ii. 
3. ‘‘ Remember ye not, that when I was with you I 
told you these things?” ch, ii. 5.— The man of sin, in 
the opinion of many of the best commentatdrs, is the 
Church of Rome. Paul, in the verses just cited, seems 
to glance forward into ecclesiastical history, and foresee 
several events that were to precede the end of the world, 
In the next verse he speaks of the obstacle which pre- 
vented the revelation of the man of sin, — probably the 
Roman empire. After some general remarks upon the 
man of sin, &c., he exhorts them to stand fast, and to 
adhere to the doctrines he has taught either by word cf 
mouth or by letter. — Ch. ii. 18. 

In these two Epistles, then, the apostle not only does 
not encourage the doctrines ascribed to him, but eay- 
nestly opposes it. 

Let us examine other Epistles. 

1 Cor. iv. 5 is a passage sometimes quoted in support 
of the alleged mistake. In this passage he exhorts them 
not to give judgment ‘‘ before the Lord shall come ;” 
which is only a different form of the command of Christ, 
‘Judge nut, that ye be not judged.’’ Paul had been 
speaking of the divisions among them: one was of Paul, 
another of Apollos, &c. He then cautions them against 
trusting in men’s doctrines. ‘Let noone glory in man,” 
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— i. 21. “ But let aman thus consider you as servants 
of God.” —iv. 1. Then, lest they should suspect he 
feared to have his conduct examined, and his character 
compared with others, he adds: ‘It is a very small thing 
that I should be judged by you, or, by man’s judgments ; 
yea, I judge not myself. * * * He that judgeth me is 
the Lord. Therefore judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who will both bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness,” &&c. — iv. 3—85. 

Why are they directed not to judge men, until the 
Lord’s coming, until the end of the world? Certainly 
not because that coming was at hand ; but because nei- 
ther they nor any other could render judgments com- 
pletely righteous, in such cases. It is only God who 
seeth the ‘‘ hidden things of darkness.” 

1. Cor. xv. 23, 24 contains another passage relating 
to the resurrection and the end of the world, but no 
allusion is made to the time when it should take place. 
Each one is to be raised “ in his own order” — (accord- 
ing to his deeds). Christ is still to be the chief, superior 
to all men: and, when all this is accomplished, the end 
of the world shall be ‘“‘at hand;” but no intimation is 
given of the nearness or distance of that event. 

1 Cor. xv. 46—52. In this passage Paul speaks of 
the resurrection, and declares that some shall be alive at 
that time — which none can doubt — that these should 
not die, but should be instantly changed, putting off the 
corruptible, and putting on the incorruptible. 

The only argument which this passage affords in sup- 
port of the alleged mistake is this, viz: he uses the first 
person, and says ‘‘ we shall not all sleep,” but “‘ we shall 
all be changed,” &&c. Now the most careless reader of 
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St Paul’s writings, cannot fail to observe the frequency 
of this use of the first person, by which the writer puts 
himself, as it were, in the place of the person spoken of. 
The?apostle uses the same form of speech in many pas- 
sages in the Epistles. Such as the following: Romans 
ili. 8. ‘* Let us do evil,” &c. 2 Cor. i, 10, * Who de- 
livered us from so great a death,’”’ &c. Rom. vii. 8, 9, 
10,11. 1 Cor. x. 30. In all these passages he uses the 
first person; but no one will suppose he speaks of him- 
self. When this objection is removed, nothing is affirmed 
that does not hold good of the resurrection, at whatever 
time it shall take place. 

Romans xiii. 11: “For now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed,’ &c. The apostle has been 
giving the Roman Christians some good precepis, and 
in the eleventh and following verses, he exhorts them to 
improve the present opportunity, which was more favor- 
able to Christian progress than former times. No men- 
tion is made of the end of the world. 

Philippians iv. 5: “‘ The Lord is at hand.” These 
words, taken in their proper connexion, afford a motive 
to good works. ‘The apostle in verse second, beseeches 
Euodias and Syntyche *‘ to become of the same mind in 
the Lord.” He then addresses himself to an intimate 
friend (‘‘ true yoke-fellow’’), gives some wise precepts, 
and adds, as an additional motive to the practice of 
Christian virtues, ‘‘ the Lord is at hand ’— i. e. is always 
near, observing your actions and understanding your 
thoughts. Whatever you do is known to God — for I 
take this to be the sense of the word rendered Lord in 
our version. 

1 John, ii. 18. “ Little children, it is the last, time, 
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and as ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even 
now are there many antichrists, whereby we know that 
it is the last time.” The Jews were accustomed to say 
these were their times or epochs: I. Before the Law ; 
1I. Under the Law; and III. Under the Messiah. The 
third, of course, was the last time — the last days. John 
may reasonably be supposed to use the forms of speech 
most familiar to those whom he addressed. The last 
days, then, would mean the days of the Messiah. 

Again, the “last days” frequently means in the scrip- 
tures, times of great peril and disaster. If, as many 
commentators have supposed, this Epistle were written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, the remark might 
well be applied to those times, when Judea was the scene 
of such tumult and confusion. But if it were written 
later, as some believe, still the season was one of danger 
and peril, as well from the antichrists who had come into 
the world, as from the oppression of civil authorities. 
Whichever of these interpretations may be the true one, 
nothing is said of the end of the world. 

In 1 Peter, iv. 7, it is said ‘* the end of all things 
draweth near,’ &c. Some suppose this relates to the 
end of the world. This Epistle was written when the 
Jews were in great confusion and distress, viz: some 
time between 60 and 65, — for the authorities are divid- 
ed as to the precise year. ‘The first verse declares to 
whom it was addressed, viz: to the ‘‘ strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bythin- 
ia.” ‘Phe strangers were probably Jewish Christians, who 
had fled from Jerusalem, to escape the destruction they 
knew impended over it, following the direction of Jesus, 
*‘ then let them which are in Judea flee unto the moun- 
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tians.’ Peter addresses, then, his countrymen and the 
Gentile Christians who were with them, exhorting them 
to continue in the practice of all christian virtues, and 
encouraging them to suffer patienuy their present hard- 
ships, by reminding them of the sufferings which Christ, 
though innocent, had endured, and of their ‘ being in 
the power of God, although for a season they were in 
heaviness.’ 

At the beginning of the fourth chapter he proceeds: 

‘Since Christ has suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind (for he who has 
suffered in the flesh has ceased from sin), that you may not 
live the rest of your time in the flesh, after the desires of 
men, but after the will of God ; for the time past of this 
life is sufficient for us to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lust, &c., 
* * * at which they wonder, (viz:) that you run not with 
them into the same sink of iniquity, speaking evil of you. 
They shall give an account to him who is ready to judge 
the living and the dead. 

‘ Now the gospel was preached unto the dead (i. e. the 
Gentiles) for this purpose, that, although they should be 
condemned by men in the flesh, yet shall they live by 
God in the spirit, for the end of all is at hand (i. e. of 
all men — all men shall soon die) ; therefore be ye sober,’ 
&c. He continues his exhortations to the twelfth verse, 
where he again gpeaks of their distresses, which he at- 
tempts to console. 

If the above version be the true one, no allusion is 
made to the end of all things, which our version seems 
to infer. 

We have now examined the most important passages 

15 
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usually adduced to prove the mistake of the apostles. If 
the interpretation that has been given is correct, then 
they not only taught no such doctrine as they are charged 
with, but the chief apostle earnestly opposed it. The 
translation of the passages usually quoted differs fre- 
quently from the common version, but it is such as is 
supported by the most eminent critics. 
THEO. PARKER. 


OLD SYRIAC VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


[Most of the facts, and many of the inferences, contained in 
the following article may be found either in Marsh’s Transla- 
tion of Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, Ber- 
tholdt’s Introduction, or Asseman’s Oriental Library.) 


About the middle of the sixteenth century one Igna- 


tius, Patriarch of the Marnites, a body of Syrian Chris- 
tians inhabiting the neighborhood of Mount Lebanon, 
sent a Legate to Pope Julius II]. acknowledging, in be- 
half of the Syrian Church, the supremacy of the 
Romish See, and carrying at the same time, a manu- 
script copy of the Syriac New ‘Testament to be printed 
in Europe. It seems strange that this should have been 


the first information which the western world had re- 
ceived of what we call the Old Syriac Version of the 
New Testament. Yet so it was. ‘Phe first edition 
appeared at Vienna in 1555. 

The discovery of this version may be said, almost 
without irreverence, to have been a Revelation from 
the East. When we consider the age and value of the 
version itself— the antiquity-and early wide diffusion 
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vi the language into which it was made —and the rich- 
ness of the literature of which that language has been 
the vehicle ;— above all, when we consider that that 
language or at least one of its dialects, was undoubtedly 
the vernacular tongue of our Saviour, consecrated, as 
has been said, by his sacred lips, the language in which 
he prayed to his and our Father; and in which the 
voice of the Heavenly Father descended upon him, when 
it sealed his mission — in view of these things we cannot 
wonder at the enthusiasm with which the early editors 
of the Old Syriac Version entered upon their work. 
We cannot wonder at the veneration —the almost 
superstitious reverence with which they regarded it, 
beholding in it as they did, not so much a daughter, 
but rather a twin-sister of the original Gospel itself. 
Upon its first publication in Europe, this version soon 
attracted the notice of the learned world, and has been 
ever since an object of growing interest especially with 
the German critics, but it has not yet received by any 
means that general attention among theologians, not to 
say scholars, which its age and worth demand. The 
Old Syriac Version advances claims, which, if just, 
make it of the very first importance in the interpretation 
and illustration of the New Testament as well as in the 
emendation of the Sacred Text. The Syrian church 
have an old tradition that their primitive version is 
almost as ancient as the Greek original itself, having 
been made either by the Evangelist Mark,.or by Thad- 
deus, one of the seventy, or at least by some persons in 
the Apostolic age, The Syrian Christians in Malabar, 
have gone so far as to say that their version was in 
reality the first farm, in which the Gospel appeared, 
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since the sacred writers addressed in the first instance, 
common Jews, to whom the language of this version was 
vernacular, in whose language therefore the Gospel 
must, it should seem, have been originally written, and 
afterward, for general use, translated into Greek. 

These imdeed are but specimens of the mere floating 
rumors on the subject, and the German eritic Michaelis, 
in his reverence and zeal for the Old Syriac Version, 
seems to have been unduly biassed by these traditions, 
and led by them to make too much of the direct evidence 
to the antiquity of the version ; yet he bas well set forth 
the probabilities of its high antiquity by considerations 
which his opponents appear rather to have slighted. 

We know that the Gospel was very easly propagated 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, and this would lead us to 
expect an early translation of the New ‘festament into 
the Syriac language. Let us look now at the evidence 
direct and indirect, that this actually took place. 

Michaelis remarks a wonderful harmony between the 
Old Syriac Version and the Old Itahe from which 
Jerome drew his Latin Vulgate — ‘ a comcidence,’ 


’ 


he, ‘sometimes carried so far, that they agree in read- 


says 


ings which are not found in a single manuscript.’ From 
this remarkable agreement of the two most ancient 
versions of the New ‘Testament — versions belong- 
ing to churches which im those early ages had no 
immediate connexion with each other, he very justly 
infers the high antiquity of the Greek manusoripts from 


which those versions were made. Tor the similarity of 
the copies which the translators had before them, implies 
that both were so near the primitive source that there 
had not been time for variations to creep into the text, 
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Again, from the fact of the general reception of the 
Old Syriac Version among all parties of Syrian Chris- 
tians whether Orthodox or Heretics, both Michaelis and 
Bertholdt argue rightly, that that version must have 
been made before the Syrian church split into sects, i. e. 
as early at least as the fourth century. For after the - 
church became divided, parties violently at. variance in 
other matters, would hardly have agreed upon a version 
of Scripture for their common use. Their holding fast, 
then, as they have ever done, on all hands, to the Old 
Syriac Version clearly implies that that version came 
from an authority to which all parties looked back and 
looked up with a common veneration. 


But we do not depend upon the probabilities of the case 
for securing to the Old Syriac Version a date of origin as 
early at least as the fourth century. Our inferences 
thus far are pretty clearly confirmed by more direct 


testimony. ‘The great historian of Syria, Gregory Bar- 
Hebreus, speaking of the Second Syriac Version, the 
Philoxenian, which was made soon after the year 500, 
calls it ‘a more accurate ersion ;’ implying that one 
version was already in existence. 

The Armenian Version again was taken from the 
Syriac, which would carry us back for the origin of the 
Syriac beyond the beginning of the fifth century. 

Lastly, Ephrem the Syrian, Deacon of the church in 
Edessa, during the latter half of the fourth century, often 
quotes the Old Syriac Version. 

Such are a few of the evidences touching the anti- 
quity of the Old Syriac Version. Michaelis, in view of 
all the circumstances of the case dates its origin as early 
as the end of the first or beginning of the second cen- 


15* 
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tury; Bertholdt, the other German critic before quoted, 
refers it to the latter half of the second century; Marsh, 
the translator of Michaelis, confesses himself convinced 
by the arguments of his author that the version was 
made earlier than the fourth century, but how much 
earlier he does not undertake to say. The probability 
is that after all, the three critics differ less than they 
imagine, and that Michaelis is not far from the truth. 
It must however be allowed that the history of the Old 
Syriac Version previously to the fourth century is quite 
uncertain. Suffice it for the present to know that it is 
older than the oldest of the Greek manuscripts, no one of 
which dates earlier than the sixth century. 

The authorship of the version is still more doubtful 
than its age. If the one is involved in mist the other 
is buried in night. As tothe notion which the Syrian 
Christians have that it was made by St Mark, or his 
successor Thaddeus, or his successor Acheus, in the 
reign of that famous Abgaris, king of Edessa, whose pre- 
tended correspondence with our Saviour is given in the 
Apocryphal New Testament —that is highly improba- 
ble. For Acheus, the last of the three, died in the year 
48, and it is not likely that the Syriac Version was 
made before the Sacred Books were collected into a 
volume, which again can hardly be supposed to have 
taken place, if during the first century, till near its 
close. 

The version probably originated at Edessa. It has been 
a common opinion in Europe that it was made at Antioch, 
the city where the disciples were first called Christians, 
and inan old manuscript copy of the Persian Translation 


of Matthew there is a superscription to the same effect. 
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But it is not likely; for at Antioch Greek was the 
current language. Much more likely is it that Edessa, 
the seat of the Syrian kings — a city as early as the first 
century the metropolis of the Christian East, and during 
the second and third centuries the garden of Syriac 
literature, — much more likely that that city which as 
has been already said, was the birth-place of Ephrem 
from whom we have the earliest notice of the Old Syriac 
Version, should have been the place whence that version 
first emanated. 

But this is comparatively an insignificant matter. We 
have seen the important position which the Old Syriae 
Version assumes and considered some of the grounds on 
which it rests its claims. Let us now open the version 
itself and attend, for a few moments, to its contents and 
its character. 

The Old Syriac Version wants the second and third 
epistles of John, the second of Peter, Jude and the 
Apocalypse. It also omits the story jof the adultress 
recorded in the eighth chapter of John, nor does it con- 
tain the celebrated seventh verse of the fifth chapter 
of John’s first epistle, once quoted in proof of the 
Trinity. The arrangement of the books is slightly dif 
ferent from that of our common Greek edition, the 
Catholic epistles being inserted between Acts and 
Romans. 

We may here remark what might have been mention- 
ed ina more proper place, that the fact of the Old Syriae 
Version wanting certain books which are contained in 
our own canon has been made an argument for the an- 
tiquity ofthe version. For, it is said, those very books 
which do not appear in the Old Syriac Version were 
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first admitted into our canon in the middle of the fourth 
century ; but it is evident they were acknowledged by the 
Syrian church to be of divine authority asearly as that, 
since they are so quoted by Ephrem; why then, it is 
asked, were they not at the same time admitted into the 
Syriac Version, unless it be that that version had 
already been unchangeably settled ? 

The Old Syriac Version of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Michaelis has been led to ascribe to a different hand 
from that which executed the other books of the New 
Testament and a later age ‘T'o a different hand because 
of the peculiar mode in which certain titles are here 
rendered : toa later age, because quotations from the 
Psalms are made in conformity to the Syriac Version 
of the Old Testament which was undoubtedly made later 
than that of the New. ‘To the latter part of this hypo- 
thesis it has been replied that such quotations may have 
been originally made in the language of the Septuagint 
or the Hebrew, and yet afterward, when the Old Syriac 
translation appeared, have been altered by order of the 
church, to suit that version, so that in this way the actual 
antiquity of the version of Hebrews might be reconciled 
with existing marks of a Jater hand. 

We come next, tospeak of the character of the old Syri- 
ac version. With the Syrian church, it goes by the title of 
Peshito, some times rendered versio simplex, a name given 
it, not as some have supposed, from its literalness, for 
it is far less literal than many of the more modern Syriac 
versions, some of which are slavishly so, but probably 
rather either from its purity or its faithfulness. Bertholdt 
takes the sense of the word to be the widely diffused, imply- 
ing that this version is the vudgate of the Syrian church, 
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but the use of the term in the Syriac Version itself would 
incline one to the opinion, that the Syrians meant to ex- 
press by it their confidence in the fidelity of the version: 
Atany rate, whether the title mean the pure or the faith- 
ful, the Old Syriac version well deserves it. It:is pro- 
nounced by those who have studied it the most excellent 
version that has ever been made of the New Testament. 
It has that rare merit of translation, to render the idiom 
of one Janguage by the corresponding idiom in another. 
While it is faithful, it is thus free, being written with the 
fluency and grace of an original, and this excellence of 
its style has been used as an argument for its ancient 
origin in the residence of the Syrian monarchs and the 
golden age of Syriac literature. 

A question of great interest respects the language in 
which the Old Syriac Version is written.. Many have in+ 
sisted that it was the very language which our Lord and 


his Aposties spoke, The old Vienna editor was very 
atrongly of this opinian—others have opposed him. Hows 
ever, it seems to be admitted on all hands that the vernas 
cular language of our Saviour, was substantially at least, 
the same with that of the version, differing anly in diay 
lect. 


The ancient Aramean language was early divided inta 
two branches—East Aramean, now called by eminence, 
the Chaldee, which was the court language of Babylon, 
and in which sev@ral chapters of Ezra and Daniel are 
composed—and West Aramean or Syriac proper, the dia- 
lect farmerly in use from the Mediterranean on the west, 
to the Euphrates on the east, and between Natolia and 
Palestine from the north and south, ‘This latter dialect 
with seme corruptions, became in process of time the 
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popular language of Galilee—this was the language by 
which Peter was detected in the judgment hall at Jerusa~ 
lem, for the dialect spoken in Jerusalem was the East 
Aramean or Babylonian Chaldea, at least it was based 
upon that language. ‘The Jewish exiles, on their return 
from the 70 years’ captivity brought back with them a 
speech which acccording to some was the Chaldee itself, 
according to others a mixed Janguage of which the Baby- 
lonian indeed formed an ingredient, but which more re~ 
sembling their old vernacular Hebrew than the pure Chal- 
dee, is called whenever any instances of it occur in the 
New Testament, ‘Hebrew.’ In the opinion of Michaelis, 
our Lord spoke this Jerusalem dialect, but more proba- 
bly he spoke the language of Galilee, his dwelling place, 
and accordingly in substance the West Aramean, the lan- 
guage in which the Syriac version is composed. As 
however this branch of the subject is too complicated to 
be discussed now, suffice it to say that the speech of our 
Saviour differed from that of the old Syriac version, at 
most only in dialect. 

The Syriac language became in the course of the 
Macedonian and Persian conquests adulterated by the 
infusion of many foreign words. It is now no longer a 
living language, having been supplanted by the Arabic 
in consequence of the Saracen invasion. In most of the 
eastern churches, however, tothis day mass is held in the 
Syriac language and the Scriptures are read in Arabic. 

The value and use of the old Syriac version has al- 
ready, perhaps, been sufficiently implied. It cannot fail 
at least to be an object of interest to every scholar as be- 
ing written in so venerable a language, and to every 
Christian as being written in the vernacular tongue of our 
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Saviour—the language in which he prayed to his Father 
and our Father, and in which he pronounced the solemn 
lessons of eternal truth. An acquaintance with this 
version putting us in possession of the language in which 
essentially the discourses of Jesus were delivered, should 
place us more nearly in the circumstances of those dis- 
ciples whose hearts burned within them, as they talked 
with him by the way. And then the freshness and sim- 
plicity of the style brings before the mind’s eye with all 
the vividness of painting the eventsof the Evangelical 
age; and when in the 20th verse of John’s 2d chapter, 
the Jews are made to say to Jesus, in the inartificial man- 
ner of this version, ‘ Forty and six years was this 
Temple in building and thou wilt rear it up in three days 
—thou, it !’—we almost see at those last emphatic words, 
‘thou, it!’ the finger and eye of the scornful Jews glanc- 
ing from the person of the despised and lowly Galilean 
to that proud and massive building which they imagined 
was to endure forever. How vividly do those little 
words bring the feelings of the Jews before our minds in 
contrast with the actual event. This isa fair specimen 
of the simple style and structure of the version. 

But the Old Syriac is not merely a matter of curious 
interest to the theologian and thescholar, It is exceed- 
ingly valuable towards the emendation aud exposition of 
the sacred text. It is, as has been before said, certainly 
older than the oldest Greek manuscripts extant, and ac- 
cordingly puts us in possession of a reading earlier than 
any which we have in adirect form. It tells us how that 
ancient copy stood from which the translation drew. It 
shows us what a Syrian, as he probably was, thought of 
many important texts, and gives us his illustration of 
many interesting points. It introduces us anew to the 
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Evangelists, who though in the Greek Janguage wrote in 
the Syro-Chaldaic idiom, in a Syro Chaldaic spirit. In 
many parts this version may be called rather a resto- 
ration than a version, since it brings back the New Tes- 
tament discourses and perhaps several whole books into 
their primitive form. 

More might be said, and better said upon the worth 
of the Old Syriac Version, and when that new edition 
which has been solong looked for in Europe shall appear, 
amended by a comparison of Syriac manuscripts — 
of the Persic and Arabic versions which were made from 
old Syriac manuscripts—and of various readings scatter- 
ed thruugh the works of Ephrem and other Syriac writers, 
the thing cannot but be welcomed as an invaluable acqui- 
sition tothe church and to the world. C. T. BROOKS. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


The Book of Job— the oldest noem that antiquity has 
handed down to us — has been an object of wonder and 
astonisument for 4000 years, and now the admiration 
it excites is in no degree abated. 

The Book of Job consists of three parts. 

I. An introduction, chap. i. to iii. 1. 


II. The discussion, chap. iii. 2 to xlii. 6. 
III. The conclusion, xlii. : 7—17. 
It will be the object of this dissertation to consider, — 
1. The contents of the book. 
2. Whether it is a true History or a Poem. 
3. The Scene of the Story. 
4. The Age and Author. 
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5. Its poetical and religious character. 


1. The contents of the Book of Job. 

The object of this Book is to unfold and exhibit one 
single idea, viz., that it is ‘ rashness to attempt to scru- 
tinize the conduct of God, on the government of the 
world, and particularly, to determine the causes of man’s 
good or bad fortune.’ ‘l'o unfold and illustrate that idea 
the author brings before us, — from times of the most 
remote antiquity— an Arabian Emir, possessed of wis- 
dom, wealth, power and virtue, and surrounded by an 
happy and flourishing family: in short a man endowed 
with all the means of happiness no less internal than 
outward. 

At a meeting of the ‘Sons of God,’ the Almighty 
expresses his approbation of his ‘ Servant Job,’ declaring 
to Satan, that ‘he is a perfect and upright man, one 
who escheweth evil.’ his Satan does not appear iden- 
tical with the being of the same name mentioned in other 
parts of the Scripture— but a very different character, 
and by no meansmalicious. He is represented as a dili- 
gent, and over-suspicious servant of God, whose office 
was to go ‘ to and fro’ on the earth, and ‘walk up and 
down in it,’ taking notice of the offences of mankind. 

He is unwilling to believe in Job’s virtue, and receives 
permission to put his integrity to a severe test, but with 
the qualification of sparing his life. 

The permitted ruin falls upon the respected patriarch : 
one messenger follows another, each hastily bringing 
an account of some direful calamity which had befallen 
himself or his family. So, that in a few hours, by the 
robbers, the storm and the lightning, the happy Pa- 
triarch is stripped of his flocks — his slaves —his sons 
16 
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and daughters. Still his integrity endures: his for- 
titude is unshaken. ‘The Lord gave and the Lord 
taketh away, blessed be the name of the Lord,’ is still 
his consolation. 

But Satan is permitted to bring another affliction. 
A terrible disease covers him with burning sores from 
his head to his feet, and he throws himself upon a heap 
of ashes in the agony of mortal despair. 

There is no anti-climaz in the order of those afflic- 
tions. His cattle — his servant and his children, were 
swept away by the destroyer, but that loss, grievous as 
was the burden, could yet be borne: but the burning 
body defies the control of the will and he sinks. 

His three friends, soon as they learn of his affliction, 
come to console him, but seeing the immeasurableness 
of his sorrow, they are represented as rending their 
mantles, putting dust upon their heads, and sitting down 
— silent, from the very intensity of their sympathy — 
for seven days and nights at his side. At the end of 
this time he begins to speak, and here the introduction 
ends, the prosaic style is dropped and the discussion 
proceeds in animated verse. (c. iil. 3.) 

Job complains of the burden of life, in most vehe- 
ment language and extols the condition of the dead, 
while he bewails his own anguish. 

Eliphaz — now that Job had broken his long silence 
of sorrow — attempts to console him. 

A discussion in this manner arises on this question, 
whether in all cases misfortune is the punishment of sin. 
Whether the unrighteous can ever be prosperous, and 
whether the virtuous can remain in affliction without 
being finally restored. In this his dispute Job main- 
tained the negative. 
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Eliphaz attempts te console his friend — assuring him 
that afflictions are sent on account of sin, and that if 
he is a righteous man, he shall find prosperity at last. 
There is a concealed meaning in many of his remarks; 
like the language of a man too scrupulously cautious 
to unfold all his opinions and sentiments upon the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

He relates a vision—that occurred to him ‘ wher 
deep sleep falleth on men,’—the object of which was 
to show the waut of wisdom among men and even 
among angels whea compared with God. 

Job replies and rejects such consolation, protesting 
that his sins have not deserved so severe a visitation, 
and mourns at his own weakness and the watchfulness 
of his adversary. 


Bildad replies—ecommencing not coolly and cau- 
tiously as Eliphaz had done — but apparently already 


heated by the answers of Job. He replies that Job’s 
sons were cut off for their own transgression, and that 
for great sins, for hypocrisy, has the avenging angel 
laid his hand upon the father. Yet he encourages him 
to hope when he shall have fully expiated his offences. 

Job in his reply complains of his anguish; for such 
an accusation, as Bildad had not obscurely implied, 
planted a new dagger in his heart—he hopes soon to 
die, and entreats his friends to ‘let him take comfort a 
little,’ in silence. 

Zophar replies toJob, and is much more incensed than 
either of his predecessors had been, and brings against 
him more grievous charges than had been implied and 
partially expressed before. He acouses the groaning 
Patriarch of pride, self-confidence, and haughtiness of 
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heart, and advises him to depart from his iniquity and 
then he ‘ shall forget his misery.’ 

Job replies with the righteous indignation of a man 
conscious of his integrity and nettled at the vexa- 
tious attacks of self-confident advisers. He commences 
with bitter irony, ‘no doubt you are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you.’ He then shows how much 
his accusers have maligned him. And to prove that 
even the wicked are sometimes fortunate, instances the 
robbers into whose hands he bringeth abundantly.’ He 
rebukes Zophar with uttering only common places to 
show the works of God, enlarging beautifully himself 
upon the greatness of the Supreme power. 

Again he entreats them to be silent, and protests 
against answering their charges, while he still confides 
with unshaken trust in God, although he hopes no 
recovery, and is ignorant of another state beyond ‘ the 
dark valley of the shadow of death.’ 

Each of these comforters has now spoken, and his 
charges have been replied to—his arguments silenced. 
Eliphaz now recommences the discussion. In the 
second dialogue he has in part laid aside his cautious- 
ness, and his sentiments grew warmer, has divested 
them of their obscurity, and clothed them in a looser 
diction, yet still more is implied in his words than at first 
appears. 


He charges Job with vanity, boasting, and presump- 
tion — with impiety in thus attemping to justify himself, 
and after speaking of the general condition of the 
wicked in all time past, concludes by speaking of the 
mercy of the hypocrites, less covertly expressing what 
he had previously implied. 
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‘ Miserable comforters areye all’ is the pathetic excla- 
mation of Job, when he replies — obviously disappoimted 
in not finding silence when all his friends have spoken. 
He breaks out into complaints of the unmerciful treat- 
ment of his friends, and then sinks down into lamenta- 
tion declaring death his only hope. 

Bildad — apparently impatient of longer keeping si- 
lence — interrupts him, and complains of the length of 
his words, and expresses contempt for them, and then 
describes the condition of the wicked, with manifest 
allusion to that of Job. 

Job — now heated by their reiterated attacks — indig- 
nantly declares his innocence ; so confident was he now 
become in his own integrity, that he even expects a mir- 
acle to be wrought to make it evident, and to indicate his 
acceptableness, by the appearance of God himself — 
although he has been thus severely afflicted, and his 
friends have failed him. 

Zophar comes again to the contest and still with the 
same weapon. Saying, , 


Short is the triumph of the base, 
A moment the deceiver’s joy. 


He describes the condition of the wicked, with mani- 
fest allusion to the afflictions of Job. 

Job replies to all the arguments of his friends and sets 
before their eyes a picture of the prosperity of a wicked 
landholder, whom he shows to be possessed of external 
prosperity notwithstanding his iniquity, and while he 
allows the wicked are sometimes cut off from their 
career of successful sin, he denies that there is any 


general rule upon the subject. 
16* 
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Eliphaz now replies a third time, he has become 
completely exasperated: his sentiments are no longer 
concealed by the drapery of his discourse and the 
coolness of his caution has evaporated before the heat of 
his anger. 

He at first addresses Job with intense and bitter envy, 
as if he believed him virtuous, but he soon denounces 
him as a great sinner ; nay, he goes on to particularize, 
and instances individual sins, as if he had been an eye 
witness of them all. He accuses him of grinding the 


poor, of withholding water from the weary, and bread 


from the hungry. 


Thou hast sent widows away empty, 
And broken the arms of the fatherless ; 
Therefore snares are round about thee, 
And hidden fear troubleth thee ; 

A darkness, that thou canst not see 

And abundance of waters troubleth thee. 


He artfully contrasts the condition of the righteous 
and the wicked, and advises Job to forsake his un- 
righteous ways, and by repentance to seek restoration to 
God’s favor. He accuses him of saying the conduct of 
man is indifferent to God, which Job had never asserted. 
His style is vehement and grand, full of beauty and fire. 

Job as he feels the cruelty of this accusation — bound 
with the cords of argument, and applied with exquisite 
skill --- loses not for a moment his self command. He 
is calmer than before, as if he had gathered serenity 
from the stormy violence of his friend. His appeal to 
men had been in vain, though their arguments had 
been silenced, and their accusations shown to be 
unfounded ; he now appeals to God. 
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Ob that I might come up to him, 

And draw nigh to his throne! 

That 1 might explain before him my cause 
And fili my mouth with arguments, 

So I should know the words he would rej ly 
And understand what he would answer me. 


He then combats the arguments of his opponent, des- 
canting elegantly on the sins of the wicked, and show- 
ing the equality of the fortune of the righteous and the 
unjust, and challenges reply. 

The argument against him had before been exhausted. 
Job had answered them wisely and put them to silence. 

Bildad replies a third time, but without touching his 
former argument, as nothing more was to be said upon 
that subject. He is moderate, and contents himself, 
with showing the greatness of Almighty power, and the 
impossibility of man’s justifying himself in the eyes of 
God, in whose light the stars are not pure. 


How can man be pure! Since 
In his eyes 

The moon does not glitter, 

Nor the stars sparkle ; 

How then can man —a worm! 
And the son of man — a worm! 


Job does not reply to him, he rather scorns his words, 
as if they were foreign to the question. He now shows 
that he can ‘ speak of the glory of God,’ and ‘ talk of his 
power.’ And loftily and nobly, does he speak, begin- 
ning from the lowest, he rises to the highest works of 
creation. 


Whom hast thou helped? The weak ? 
Whom dost thou defend? The feeble arm? 
Whom dost thou advise? The ignorant? 
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Much wisdom hast thou made him learn ! 

To whom hast thou given knowledge ? 

But whose breath goes forth from thee ? 
The shades are moved from beneath. 

The deep, and its inhabitants. 

Bare is the realm of death before him. 

And Abaddon* has no covering. 

Over the void, he stretches out the sky, 

And hangs the earth upon nothing. 

He holds the waters in his clouds 

Nor is the cloud burst by them. 

He shuts up his throne around, 

And draws his cloud about it. 

He has appointed a bound for the waters 

And exactly separated light and darkness. 

The pillars of heaven trembie 

And shudder at his chiding. 

By his power the sea grows wild, 

And he tames its madness at his will. 

By his spirit he has adorned the Heavens. 

His hand has formed the fleeing snake ! 
Lo! these are the least of his works. 

Only a slight whisper we have heard of him! 

But the thunder of his power who can comprehend. 


A passage that, in sublimity and beauty, finds no parallel 
except in another part of this incomparable poem. All 
these wondrous works were but a whisper of his great- 
ness ; well might he ask, ‘‘ But the thunder of his pow- 
ers, who can comprehend it ?”’ 

After this, Zophar has nothing to add; himself, and 
still more his two coadjutors, had applied all the argu- 
ments their extensive knowledge could contribute, or 
their imaginations invent. They had been beautifully 
and forcibly employed, but they were fairly met and 


* The kingdom of the dead, (Gesenius.) 
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overcome, while Job stood firm in conscious rectitude, 
appealing not to his friends, but to God, whose greatness 
and goodness he praises far better than they. 

He now continues without interruption ; lest he should 
be thought impious in asserting that the wicked have 
often prosperous lives and quiet deaths, he declares that 
although to man it may not appear just, yet God has his 
reasons, which man can never explore, with all his exten- 
sive research. He now calls to mind his former prosper- 
ity, and defends himself with manly dignity from all 
charges of iniquity. He brings up a picture of his former 
condition of happiness, and places it beside his miserable 
state, only to make his heart more sad by the contrast. 
Still he appeals to God, with whom alone is knowledge, 
praying that sentence may be given according to his deeds. 

Elihu, a youth who had waited in impatient silence for 
an opportunity to speak, now opens his mouth with the 
vain confidence of a young man. He had accurately 
attended to the preceding discussion, since he rallies the 
arguments which Job had put to rout before, and asserts 
that the wicked are unprosperous, while righteousness is 
always rewarded ; consequently he implies sin on the 
part of Job, though he may be ignorant of it. Still 
repentance, he thinks, will bring restoration ta favor. 

He goes on with more finery than effect, piling image 
upon image and ornament upon ornament, till the whole 
structure groans under its burthen of beauty. A tem- 
pest approaches, which he attempts to describe. ‘The 
man of words receives no answer, when the voice of God 
issues from the thunder-cloud, and addresses Job; and 
here begins the noblest poetry of the book. The sea 
and the land yield up their treasures of beauty to adorn 
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the style. Figures of majestic greatness are presented 
to the eye, and we feel the presence of an unseen power 
conversing with man. The conception is grand, and 
the execution beautiful. 

Our limits forbid a transcript of all these beautiful 
passages, for that were to translate the whole speech of 
the Divinity. 

Job submits himself to God, as he had before expressed 
his willingness todo. Formerly, in his self-ignorance, 
he was somewhat arrogant ; now self-knowledge, a rev- 
elation from God, has taught him humility, which alone 
was wanting to complete his character. The discussion 
ends 42: 7. 

The rest of the book is historical : Job is restored to 
double prosperity; his friends are directed to make a 
sacrifice for their offence in misstating the providence of 
God, 

The order in which the speakers address one another 
is as follows, viz. 

Job iii. 3—ii. 6 Eliphaz iv. 2—v. 27. 

“© vi. L—vii. 21 Bildad viii. 1—22. 

“« x. 1—23 Zophar_ xi. 2—20. 

“¢ xii. 2—xiv. 22 Eliphaz xv. 2—d5. 
xvi. 2—xvii. 16 Bildad = xviii. 2—21. 
xix. 2—29 Zophar xx. 2—29. 
xxl. 2—34 Eliphaz xxii, 2—30. 
xxiii. 2—xxiv. 25 Bildad xxv. 2—6. 
xxvi. 2—xxxi. 40 * Elihu xxxii.7—xxxvil.24. 

JEHOVAH xxxvill. 2—xl. 3. 

xl. 4—6 " xl. 7—xli. 34. 


xlii. 2—7. THEO. PARKER. 


* Zophar does not reply a third time, as his friends had done. 
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DEFECTS IN THE MORAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP 


THE PHARISEES. 
[From Jahn’s Archaeology.] 


Tue Pharisees professed to aim at the strictest moral 
integrity in their conduct ; but the principles, by which 
their conduct was guided in this respect, were in a great 
degree, both lax and erroneous. For instance : 

I. They considered many things, which, in order to 
prevent greater evils, had been admitted to hold a place 
in the civil Laws of Moses, to be for that reason, moral- 
ly right ; for instance, the law of retaliation (sus TALi- 
onis), and the divorce of a wife, for any cause whatever, 
Matt. v. 31. et seq. xix. 3. et seq. 

II. In some instances, they adhered too closely to the 
letter of the Mosaic Laws, and further perverted their 
spirit by accommodating them to their own philosophy. 
Thus, according to the construction, which they put up- 
on the Law in respect to loving one’s neighbor, they were 
bound to love their neighbor merely, and considered 
themselves at liberty to exercise hatred towards their 
enemies, Matt. v. 43. Luke x. 33. They maintained, 
that the oath, in which God was not expressly named, 
was not binding, or, at least, esteemed it but of little 
consequence, Matt. v.33. On the Sabbath, they forbade 
the gathering of a few ears of corn, healing the sick, &c. 
Matt. xii. 1. et seq. Luke vi. 6. et seq. xiv. 1. et seq. 

III. They attached but little importance to those 
natural Laws which Moses had not enforced by a penalty, 
and gave a decided preference to the ceremonial Laws, as 
if the latter were great and weighty commands, Matt. v. 
19. xxii. 34. xv. 4. 
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They esteemed anger without any adequate cause, 
and likewise the exercise of impure affections, matters 
of but very little moment, Matt. v. 21, 22, 27—30. 

They were anxious to make proselytes, but they cared 
more about merely enrolling them in their number, than 
about making them better men, Matt. xxiii. 15. Avari- 
cious, and devoted to the pleasures of the world, they 
resorted to any measures, whether just or unjust, to pro- 
cure riches, Matt. v. L—12. xxiii. 4. James ii. 1-—8. Luke 
xvi. 14. Josephus, Antiquities, XIII. iii. 4,5. They 
were so desirous of vain glory, and so impressed with the 
idea of their own personal sanctity, that they uttered 
their prayers publicly, in the sight of all men, Matt. vi. 
2, 5. Luke xviii, 11. They took a pride in ornamenting 
the tombs of the prophets, Matt. xxiii. 29. 


OLD ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Proposals have been issued in this city for a reprint of 
the vernacular versions of the New Testament which 
were made previous to the one now4in use. ‘The basis 
of the text is to be that of William Tyndall, published in 
1526 ; the variations-‘of the subsequent versions will ap- 
pear as marginal readings. Modern amendments (says 
the prospectus) are, of course, out of account; the aim 
not being at all to gather in one the most perfect transla- 


tion, but simply to show how near an approach to such 
had been made by the successive labors of the Ante-James 
Translators. This work will be printed in a neat duo- 
decimo volume of 350 pages, with an Introduction giving 
a succinct history of the several versions it comprehends. 
Price to subscribers one dollar. 
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